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indifferent by the third, and one was reported steadily pessimistic by 
three judges. 

An examination of these figures strongly suggests the existence of 
a real positive correlation between exceeding or falling below the 
average number of pleasant associations in five successive days, and 
the judgments of a person's intimate associates regarding his tempera- 
ment. It should be noted that not only were more of our observers 
"steady optimists" than "steady pessimists," but their judges were still 
more unwilling to call them pessimistic. Only one of the eighty-nine 
observers who were judged by three friends each was reported as 
steadily pessimistic in temperament, although fifteen showed a steady 
deficit of pleasant associations on five successive days. 

The method needs and is to receive further investigation: in par- 
ticular, we plan to secure greater accuracy and uniformity in the 
conditions under which the estimating judges work. 



XXXIX. The Healy-Fernald Picture Completion Test as a Test 
of the Perception of the Comic 



Bv Miriam A. Walker and M. F. Washburn 



While examining the Healy-Fernald Picture Completion Test its 
possibilities as an apparatus for investigating the perception of the 
comic occurred to the senior author of this study. The picture, it will 
be remembered, represents a variety of independent occurrences, and 
in the representation of each some essential object is missing. A num- 
ber of blocks are supplied which can be fitted into the empty spaces 
where the missing objects have been ; some of these blocks bear the 
missing pictures, others have pictures of irrelevant objects. When 
the puzzle is used as originally intended, the problem for the child 
tested is to find and put in place the proper object for each episodic 
picture. Thus in the blank space between the boys whose attitudes 
show that they are playing football the square block bearing the pic- 
ture of a football must be fitted; the space in front of the child who 
is holding a saucer of milk must be filled with the picture of the ap- 
proaching cat ; below the boy dropping an apple out of a tree must go 
the picture of the basket of apples ; opposite the fighting rooster must 
go the other fighting rooster ; the obviously terrified boy must have 
the savage dog supplied, and so on. There are ten such episodes. The 
drawings themselves are comic; the exaggerated expressions make the 
effect amusing even when the missing pieces are correctly supplied. 

But in some of the episodes at least the effect is much funnier if a 
wrong object is substituted; and this suggested the use of the puzzle 
as a test of the comic. If instead of the football there is put the 
picture of a crying baby, which thus appears to be tossed to and fro; 
if instead of the apple basket a comfortably sleeping cat appears about 
to be hit by the falling apple; if a pile of school books is supplied in 
place of the dog from which the small boy flees in horror; a new 
joy is given to contemplation of the varied scene. 

Now all authorities agree that a situation to be comic must involve 
an element of incongruity. We may however perhaps distinguish as 
belonging to different intellectual levels the comic that is based on 
mere incongruity, such as we find in nonsense rhymes, and that where 
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the incongruity is combined with appropriateness and thus with an 
element of wit. Thus to fit in a picture of a robin instead of that of 
the savage dog, so that the small boy flees from a harmless bird, is to 
make a merely incongruous combination ; to put in the bundle of 
schoolbooks introduces the element of appropriateness and wit, since 
it hits at the too frequent emotional attitude of small boys towards 
school books. To put in place of the football a lighted candle gives 
mere incongruity; to put in the crying baby may do violence to the 
maternal instinct, but the baby's expression is undoubtedly appropriate. 
It seemed worth while to investigate whether any significant differences 
exist between individuals in their susceptibility to the humor of the 
purely incongruous and that of the incongruous which involves also 
the appropriate. 

The following method was used. For each of the vacant squares 
on the board three picture squares were selected. One of these was 
the appropriate one, which logically completed the picture ; one formed 
a merely incongruous combination with the picture; one was intended 
to appeal by an element of appropriateness in the midst of incongruity 
to a more intellectual sense of humor. It was not possible to find a 
completion that fulfilled this condition for all the blank spaces on the 
board. The picture squares that were used as 'merely incongruous' 
were as follows : for the broken window, cherries ; for the barking 
dog, the robin ; for the cat, the old shoe ; for the football, the candle ; 
for the little girl's hat, the pumpkin ; for the cartwheel, the bunch of 
flowers; for the basket of apples, the pipe; for the piece of wood, the 
pocket-book; for the bird, the glove; for the rooster, the bottle of 
milk. The "really funny," as opposed to "merely incongruous" blocks, 
were as follows : for the dog, the bundle of books ; for the football, 
the crying baby; for the basket of apples, the sleeping cat; for the 
rooster, the clock (which gave the other rooster the air of being hor- 
rified to discover how late it was ; perhaps a rather subtle bit of humor 
when compared with the baby as football). Recognizing that the fol- 
lowing combinations were not really funny, we used them for want of 
anything better in the remaining episodes; for the broken window, the 
whole window ; for the cat, the fish (our observers, as will appear, 
thought this a highly humorous combination) ; for the hat, the bottle 
of medicine; for the cartwheel, the necktie; for the piece of wood, 
the cup ; and for the bird, the mouse (this also appealed to our observ- 
ers' sense of humor). 

The following directions were given to the observer : "I am going 
to put three blocks successively in each of these squares, and I want 
you to assign a numerical value, from I to 5, 5 being the highest, for 
the degree of funniness of each of the blocks." The order followed 
was : the appropriate block ; the "really funny" block ; the "merely 
incongruous" block. 

Eighty young women college students, eighteen seventh grade boys 
and girls, and eighteen fourth grade boys and girls were the observers. 

Out of the data collected, several rather interesting conclusions and 
suggestions for further work emerge. (1) What may be called the 
intensity of the reaction to the comic of the type presented in these 
experiments is greatest in the fourth grade children, less in the seventh 
grade children, and least in the adults. This factor of intensity may 
be measured by the average numerical value assigned to the funniness 
of each of the combinations, by each of the three groups of observers. 
The college students found an average numerical value of three or 
above for six combinations only ; the baby for the football (3.9) ; the 
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mouse for the bird (3.6) ; the fish for the cat (3.5) ; the sleeping cat 
for the basket of apples (3.5) ; the school-books for the dog (3.4) and 
the clock for the rooster (3.4). The seventh grade children estimated 
the funniness of eight of the combinations at an average of three or 
above ; the baby for the football (4.2) ; the sleeping cat for the basket 
of apples (3.8) ; the mouse for the bird (3.6) ; the broken window in 
its proper place (3.5) ; the barking dog in his proper place (3.4) ; the 
cup for the piece of wood (3.3) ; rooster in his proper place (3.1), 
and the necktie for the wagon wheel (3.1). The fourth grade children 
estimated ten combinations at an average of three or over; baby for 
football (4.6) ; rooster in proper place (4.3) ; cat for apples (4) ; 
mouse for bird (4) ; wheel in proper place (3.8) ; cat in proper place 
(3-5) ! dog in proper place (3.4) ; broken window in proper place (3.2) ; 
clock for rooster (3.1) ; necktie for wheel (3). 

(2) The pictures in their appropriate context were funnier to the 
fourth grade children than to the seventh grade children, and to the 
seventh grade children than to the college girls. The average score 
for all the appropriate pictures was for the fourth grade group 3.14; 
for the seventh grade group 2.54; for the college girls 1.73. Since 
these figures, because of the small number (18) in each of the seventh 
grade and fourth grade groups, are not very significant, they may be 
supplemented by the statements that in the seventh grade there were 
thirty-five cases where the appropriate picture was held to be funnier 
than either the 'really funny' or 'merely incongruous ;' in the fourth 
grade there were seventy-four such cases. In four groups of eighteen 
college girls each, taken in the random order in which they were 
experimented upon, the number of such cases was 22, 24, 36, and 13 
respectively. The distribution of the tendency to find the appropriate 
picture funnier than any other may be indicated by the following 
figures. In the fourth grade three observers gave seven cases each 
where the appropriate picture was judged funniest; one observer gave 
six such cases ; eight observers gave five cases ; two gave four cases, 
three gave three cases, two gave two cases, none gave only one case, 
one gave no case. In the seventh grade, no observers gave either 
seven, six, or five cases ; four gave four cases each ; three three cases 
each, four two cases, two one case, and five no cases. In Group I, 
college girls, one gave five cases ; one four cases ; one three cases, two 
two cases, six one case, seven no cases. In Group II, college girls, one 
gave five cases, two four cases, one three cases, two two cases, four 
one case, eight no cases. In Group III, college girls, one gave six 
cases, two five cases, three four cases, one three cases, two two cases, 
one one case, eight no cases. In Group IV, college girls, none gave 
four or more cases, two gave three cases, three two cases, one one 
case, eleven no cases. It would seem plausible to suppose that finding 
the appropriate picture especially funny may indicate a certain naive 
quality of mind, a tendency not to be bored by commonplace situations, 
which would be oftener found in young children. 

(3) A more unexpected result is that mere incongruity is decidedly 
funnier to seventh grade children than to either fourth grade children 
or adults. The average numerical value assigned to the pictures which 
were merely incongruous in their setting was for the fourth grade, 
2.59; for the seventh grade, 3.34; for the college girls, 2.65. There 
were in the fourth grade group forty-two cases where the merely in- 
congruous picture was thought to be the funniest completion; in the 
seventh grade there were seventy such cases, and in the four groups 
of college girls the numbers were forty-four, forty-one, forty-eight, 
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and forty-three respectively. In the fourth grade group, there was no 
observer who found the merely incongruous picture the funniest com- 
pletion in more than four cases out of the possible ten ; there were two 
who found it so in four cases, five who found it so in three cases, 
eight who found it so in two cases, three who found it so in one case. 
In the seventh grade, there were three observers who found the merely 
incongruous picture funniest in six cases out of the ten; two who 
found it so in five cases, four in four cases, four in three cases, three 
in two cases, no one who found the incongruous picture funniest in 
only one or in no case. In the first group of college girls, two found 
the incongruous picture funniest in six cases, no one in five, three in 
four cases, two in three cases, four in one case, two never. In 
Group II, college girls, no one found the incongruous picture funniest 
in six cases, two so found it in five cases, three in four cases, two in 
three cases, four in two cases, four in one case, two never. In 
Group III, college girls, one observer found the merely incongruous 
picture funniest in seven cases, no one in six cases, one in five cases, 
two in four cases, three in three cases, six in two cases, two in one 
case, two never. In Group IV, college girls, one observer found the 
incongruous picture funniest in seven cases, no one in six cases, two 
in five cases, one in four cases, four in three cases, four in two cases, 
two in one case, three never. 

It will be seen that there is much more individual variation in the 
taste for the 'purely incongruous' style of humor among the adults 
than among the children. It is obviously desirable to extend the ex- 
periment to much larger numbers of fourth and seventh grade chil- 
dren, and this we plan to do. 



XL. The Results of Certain Standard Mental Tests as Related 
to the Academic Records of College Seniors 



By Hermine Baum, Miriam Litchfield, and M. F. Washburn 



The tests used were the following: 

(i) The Hard Opposites Test of Woodworth and Wells. The 
results were stated in terms of the average time for a single correct 
response. 

(2) The Analogies Test, lists A and B, of the Woodworth and 
Wells set: the results were stated in terms of the mean between the 
average time for a single correct response in A and that for a single 
correct response in B. 

(3) The Substitution Test, the Woodworth and Wells form, with 
the star, circle, square, cross, and triangle. The results were stated 
in terms of an index of efficiency, accuracy being reckoned by sub- 
tracting for each error two from a total of 100, and the time required 
for the whole sheet being divided by the index of accuracy thus 
obtained. 

(4) The Cancellation Test, the form beginning hplg or that begin- 
ning zcyu , a's being cancelled. The results were stated in the 
form of the index of efficiency, for the work-limit method: 100 times 
the index of accuracy divided by the time; the index of accuracy be- 
ing found by dividing the number of a's crossed by the number on the 
page. 



